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tions and special expenditure required by her many crises, added
30,000 to her peace strength. In Constantinople all the Powers were
competing with one another to supply Turkey with ships, guns and
munitions and to obtain control of the Turkish army by the appoint-
ment of one of their nationals as its Chief Inspector and Supervisor.
Grey fell heavily from grace with Russia and France by refusing to
go to the length that they desired in opposing the German nominee,
Liman von Sanders, but he was in an equivocal position, since he had
secured the appointment of a British Admiral as supervisor of the
Turkish fleet. French and Russians observed that the Turkish fleet
was of no importance, whereas in conceivable circumstances the
Turkish army might be very important. They were right, as was
to be proved two years later, but short of making it a fighting business
there was no means of compelling the Turks to reject the German
nominee.
In proposing the various increases to their Parliaments all the
Governments protested that they were seeking peace and security,
and all said that their neighbours had " begun it." Bethmann Hollweg
skirted the truth when he told the Reichstag that he presented the new
Army Bill not because Germany wanted war, but because if war
came she wanted to win. All by this time were sure that war
was coming and wanted to win ; everywhere the will to victory was
swamping the will to peace. The aggregate of these efforts was
enormously to raise the scale on which the war, when it came, would
be fought and the cost and sacrifice which would be needed to win
it. Over a long period of years the power of the nations had been
constantly balanced, unbalanced and rebalanced, but at each stage
at a higher level.
Fear, suspicion, recrimination increased rapidly in these months. In
November, 1913, the French people were deeply wounded and angered
by the Zabern incident, in which a young German officer grossly
insulted the Alsatian recruits and was supported by his superiors,
who ran amok through the town and made arrests at random when
the civilian population protested. The Reichstag itself protested
against these proceedings, but the War Council intervened and
acquitted the officers. The affair, published all over the world,
seemed suddenly to reveal the meaning of Prussian militarism, and
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